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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE FINE ARTS, No. III. 





KNOWLEDGE OF PAINTING POSSESSED 
BY THE ANCIENTS, 


ON THE 


The softer canvass oft reposed the soul. 

There gaily broke the sun-illumined cloud; 

The less*ning prospect, and the mountain blue, 
Vanished in air; the precipice frowned, dire. 
White, down the rock, the rushing torrent dashed; 
The sun shone, trembling, o'er the distant main; 
The tempest foamed, immense; the driving storm 
Saddened the skies, and, from the doubling gloom, 
On the scathed oak the ragged lightning fell: 

In closing shades, and where the current strays, 
With Peace, and Love, and innocence around, 
Piped the lone shepherd to his feeding flock: 
Round happy parents smiled their younger selves; 
And friends conversed by death divided long —Tuomson. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Havrne traced in our former Supplement the history of the 
art of Sculpture from the earliest periods to which our 
knowledge extends down to the present time, we now com- 
mence a similar undertaking with respect to the sister art of 
Painting, which being more extensive in the range of sub- 
jects which it presents to our imagination, depending upon 
illusion for some of its more striking effects, and employing 
principles abstractedly unreal, may be considered as present- 
ing a class of difficulties to the artist, altogether different 
from those attending the practice of Sculpture, and in many 
respects more formidable and less likely to be overcome. 
Both arts, however, have the same basis, .e., Form; and that 
basis is made the great and fundamental law of practice in 
all well regulated plans of study. 

That painting is an art of extreme antiquity, there cannot 
be the slightest doubt; but to assign the country where it 
was first practised, or the civeumstances attending its origin, 
is beyond the power of the historian. It has been justly 
observed that “the origin of any art, science, or discovery, 
is not so much owing to the particular accident which 
happened to the individual concerned, as to the intellectual 
adaptation of that individual to receive impressions of a 
peculiar nature, from the particular cireumstance which oc- 
curred, Thus, whether music wasinvented by the man who 
listening to the sound of an anvil, instantly composed notes ; 
or whether painting was discovered by the girl who watched 
the shadow of her lover, as he sat silent at the prospect of 
parting, and traced it on the wail as a memento of their 
mutual affection; whether it originated with Philocles in 
Egypt or Cleanthes in Corinth, or long before Egypt or 
Greece were habitable, the principle is the same. Without 
an inherent susceptibility to the impressions of sound, in 
preference to all other impressions, in the man, or an inhe- 
rent susceptibility to the impressions of fori equally intense 
in the girl, the intellectual faculties of either would never 
have been excited to compose notes, or to define figures. 
The art originated with the first man who was born with 
such acute sensibility to the beauty of form, colour, light, 
and shadow, as to be compelled to convey his thoughts by 
positive imitation.” 


Section I, Eartrest Recorps or tue Art. 


The cultivation of the arts is noticed in Scripture history 
as first appearing in the family of Cain; and within four 
centuries after the Flood we find that images of wood, stone, 
and metal were formed for idolatrous purposes. It is an 
ancient tradition that Terah, the father of Abraham, was a 
maker of images, but even at a period preceding by more 
than a century the call of Abraham, Greek and Egyptian 
tradition tells us of a colony planted at Sicyon by an 
Ezyptian leader named 4gialeus, who brought with him 
the knowledge of sculpture and painting, and founded the 
earliest and purest school of Greek art. We find that the 
walls of Babylon were adorned with paintings of different 
species of animals, hunting expeditions, combats, &c. 
Semiramis was represented on horseback striking a leopard 
with a dart, and Ninus, her husband, wounding a lion. 
Allusion to this custom of the Babylonians of decorating 
their walls with congo is found in the Sacred Writings. 
The prophet Ezekiel reproving the Jews for their idolatry 
says, “ I went in, and saw, and behold every form of 
creeping things, and abominable beasts, and ali the idols 





of the house of Israel, pourtrayed upon the wall round 
about.” And in another place the same prophet adds, “She 
saw men pourtrayed upon the wall, the images of the Chal- 
deans pourtrayed in vermilion, girded with girdles upon their 
loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon their heads, ali of them 
princes to look to, after the manner of the Babylonians of 
Chaldea.” Ezek. xxiii. 14, 15. 

The key which has at length been discovered to the 
deciphering of Egyptian hieroglyphics, promises to open to 
us much of the history of ancient art. It is now little 
doubted that although painting and sculpture existed in 
Egypt, and were probably at their highest condition, 
eighteen centuries before the Christian era, yet, at a still 
earlier period, even in the ages of which we have hitherto 
had nothing more than a fabulous account, tl arts were 
known in the ancient kingdom of Ethiopia. The existence 
and the exploits of Ethiopian monarchs are now found 
commemorated on the existing ruins of their cities, and cor- 
respond in a remarkable manner with the Jewish and Greek 
historians; and it is considered probable that the course 
of civilization descended from Ethiopia to Egypt. In 
the Bristol Museum may be seen some fine specimens of 
Ethiopian skill, in two nobly executed lions, on the shoul- 
ders of one of which isthe name of Amenoph III, called 
Memnon by Greek historians, These were found by Lord 
Prudhoe among the remains of a magnificent city, situated 
eighty miles above Dongola, and supposed to have been the 
capital of Tirhakah mentioned in the Scriptures. The 
walls and temples of Thebes also, were decorated with 
paintings and sculpture, as early as the nineteenth century 
before Christ ; and it is a remarkable fact that the succeed- 
ing efforts of Egyptian art never exceeded in merit the 
specimens which remain of those very early times. 

To account for this circumstanee it is conjectured that at 
the early period of which we are speaking the artists were 
allowed to follow their own feelings, and to commemorate 
in any way they liked, the actions of their employers, 
whereas it is well known that in later times, the arts in 
general were practised entirely in subserviency to the 
priesthood, a as by law every child was compelled to 


follow the profession of his father it is not to be wondered 
at that painting and sculpture degenerated, rather than pro- 
gressed, among this singular people, and that in the time of 
the Ptolemies the former art was little better than an 


illuminated hieroglyphic. “The effect that the use of 
hieroglyphic painting, whether more or less near to writing, 
had upon the art of painting itself, was most disastrous. 
Those who were permitted to paint at all, were bound to 
make no improvement. The art was jealously kept for the 
adornment of hideous mummy cases, and sepulchral cham- 
bers, where the nearest approaches to what is properly 
painting were a sort of portraits, drawn upon the inner 
coffins, which weve composed of folds of linen, prepared 
with a chalk ground, or basso relievos either coloured them- 
selves, or imitated in flat colours upon the walls,”— 
Caticort. 

The Egyptians can scarcely be said to have possessed the 
art of painting. The coloured subjects found on the walls 
of tombs and caverns are many of them merely coloured 
basso relievos: the outline was drawn in red chalk and 
corrected ; it was then cut out by the sculptor, and coloured 
by the painter in simple unbroken colours. ‘Thus there are 
blue gods, yellow goddesses, and red men, with green and 
black draperies, The pigments were for the most part 
ochres; but the blues and greens appear to have been 
prepared from copper; the black was lamp-black, and the 
white a very fine lime. This distant approach to the 
art of painting seems to have been the mere result of a 
desire to distinguish the personages in their groups and to 
represent the colour of the nations, whether white, tawny, 
or black, with whom they were at warfare, or from whom 
they received homage. There is nothing in these groups 
deserving the name of a picture, since there is no knowledge 
of light and shadow, and no idea of either lineal or aérial 
perspective. Neither have we any record of an Egyptian 
painter in the annals of the art. Of the adornment of the 
mummy cases above referred to we give some further notice, 
for the benefit of such of our readers as may not have had 
an opportunity of examining them for themselves in the 
collection of the British Museum. The outer or wooden 
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case of a mummy is made, it is believed, of sycamore 
wood, sometimes cut out of a solid piece, sometimes com- 
posed of several pieces joined together by wooden pegs. It 
is generally of considerable thickness, and is coated on the 
outside with distemper colour, on which various emblema- 
tical devices are painted in a very inferior manner. The 
rude representation of the face which appears on the upper 
part, is sometimes painted red to denote that the body 
inclosed within is that of a male, sometimes yellow, for 
the female, and occasionally it is gilded. As soon as the 
upper portion of the mummy case is removed, the second or 
inner case appears. This is not composed of wood, but of 
at least ten cr a dozen layers of linen firmly cemented 
together by a strong glue. ‘This case is said to be originally 
formed on a rude model of the size and shape of the swathed 
body, and when the cement has become sufficiently dry, the 
model is taken away and the body introduced, the aperture 
being afterwards closed by an ingenious lacing, and the 
seam covered with a strip of cloth, glued or cemented over 
it. It is on this inner case that the largest portion of orna- 
ment is bestowed. “I have seen some,” says a gentleman 
who had assisted in the opening of several mummies, “ which 
must have occupied many days, perhaps many weeks, in the 
very elaborate outlining and colouring in water-colour or 
distemper; and finally varnishing or fixing the subject of 
this hieroglyph or allegory. The ground of this painting is 
of very fine and pure white, resembling stucco. The parts 
that are drawn on, and apparently outlined with a pen and 
then coloured, are the only parts that are afterwards 
varnished :—the blank parts of the white ground remain un- 
varnished, except where the varnish-brush has occasionally 
slipped beyond the outline, and there the white has become 
yellow. This white ground may be disturbed by a wetted 
finger, which is not the case with the varnished parts, 
Their varnish must have been of excellent quality, as it 
retains its transparency and gloss in a most extraordinary 
degree; in some instances appearing as if executed only a 
few days.” 

From all that can be gathered of Egyptian art, it does 
not appear that painting ever flourished in that country, 
or that other nations were much indebted to Egypt for 
their knowledge of the art. The only minute account we 
have of any peculiar works executed by tribes who may be 
supposed to have gained their knowledge of the arts from 
Egypt is that contained in the books of Moses; and this 
leads us to the consideration of the state of art among the 
Hebrews. 


Section IT. Notices or Hesrew Art. 


Of the knowledge of the arts possessed by the Hebrew 
nation after their deliverance from the bondage of Egypt we 
have the most interesting intimations in the history of that 
people, and in the directions given them for the making of 
the ark and the tabernacle. “ Moreover, thou shalt make 
the tabernacle with ten curtains of fine twined Jinen, and 
blue, and purple, and scarlet: with cherubims of cunning 
work shalt thou make them.” (Exod. xxvi.1.) “ And the 
Lord spake unto Moses, saying, See, I have called by name 
Bezaleel the son of Uri, the son of Hur, of the tribe of 
Judah ; and I have filled him with the spirit of God, in 
wisdom, and in understanding, and in knowledge, and in all 
manner of workmanship, to devise cunning works, to work 
in gold, and in silver, and in brass, and in cutting of stones, 
to set them, and in carving of timber, to work in all manner 
of workmanship.” (Exod. xxxi. 1—5.) We find that in 
the preparation of the tabernacle they must have understood 
the weaving of fine linen ; the preparing and dyeing of skins ; 
the making of scarlet, red, blue, and purple dyes; the various 
modes of carving in wood; the casting and chiselling of 
metals, and the engraving of precious stones, and setting them 
according to the jeweller’s art. Still there is no allusion 
made to the existence of painting as one of the fine arts 
among the Hebrews, and no proof that it was cultivated 
among them as such. ‘This seems the more extraordinary, as 
it is hardly possible to suppose a people working in stone, 
silver, gold, and timber, and making rich embroidery on 
curtains and borders of garments, with various other clever 
devices, and to be destitute of the knowledge of painting. 
Indeed, there is every reason to believe that coloured designs 
must have been made to serve as patterns for the working of 
their tapestry. and it is difficult to assign any other reason 
for the neglect of the art than that which has been assigned 
by an eminent authority, .¢., that the representation of any 
object by painting was not permitted to the Hebrews. 
This view of the subject seems countenanced by a passage 
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in the book of Numbers, where pictures are named among 
the objects of the idolatrous worship of the Canaanites: 
“ And the Lord spake unto Moses in the plains of Moab, by 
Jordan near Jericho, saying, Speak unto the children of 
Israel and say unto them, When ye are passed over Jordan, 
into the land of Canaan; then ye shall drive out all the 
inhabitants of the land from before you, and destroy all their 
pictures, and destroy all their molten images, and quite 
ok! down all their high places.” (Numbers xxxiii. 50— 
vzL. 


Section III. Parnxtrxe amone tae Pacnictans, Persraxs, 
CHINESE, AND JAPANESE. 


With respect to the art of painting among the Pheenicians, 
Persians, and other Eastern nations, we are assured that it 
has been from the earliest ages, vile and wretched in the 
extreme. ‘The Chinese, who have remained in nearly the 
same state, as to civilization, for a period of several thousand 
years, have from very early times made use of written signs 
for the purpose of retaining the memory of particular events, 
and among the elementary characters composing by their 
endless combinations the language of that people, it is not 
difficult to trace the rude forms of men and animals, houses, 
trees, hills, &c. The art, however, among them remained 
at a very low point, and their religion was not caleulated 
to call forth their genius. They seem, until within a very 
recent period, to have contented themselves with only so 
much knowledge of painting as might enable them to deco- 
rate their beautiful porcelain, and their lacquered wares. Of 
the degree of dexterity to which they had attained Mrs. 
Calleott thus speaks :—“ The Chinese had certainly attained 
to great manual dexterity, and the power of copying ser- 
vilely whatever inanimate subjects were before them ; 
and they had discovered the method of extracting colours 
from metallic substances, capable of bearing the furnace, as 
well as those of more obvious use in the pom and earths 
of their country; besides some of the finest varnishes in 
existence. We ought not to marvel that they did not attain, 
in their painting, to common, much less to ideal beauty, 
when we reflect on the general character of form in their 
own nation or their Tartar conquerors, which is very far 
below that of the Indians and their western neighbours. 
And we have, perhaps, no right to expect better human 
shapes than that of the portly mandarin and his crimp- 
footed lady upon their plates and dishes. But their animals, 
whether painted, modelled in clay, or cast in metal, are less 
distorted than their men: and as to perspective, linear or. 
aérial, they seem to have no sense of either. In flowers 
and birds, their pencilling is delicate, and often true to 
admiration; but even in these objects, except in treatises on 
botany or ornithology, their peculiar taste breaks out in 
monstrous combinations of leaves and flowers that never 
grew in the same soil, and of beaks and wings that were 
never hatched in the same nest.” Within a recent period 
a change has taken place in Chinese art, and proofs have 
been given of an attempt to imitate Europeans in their 
superior skill and knowledge. 

Among the more imaginative people of India, with their 
florid religion and exaggerated poetry, we might reasonably 
look for greater advancement in the art, yet no specimen of 
considerable antiquity has been preserved to show what was 
the former state of painting in that country, and as to the 
modern productions of India, as conveyed to us in the 
designs on their tapestry, shawls, and carpets, they have 
become celebrated on account of the excellence of the 
materials and not on account of the purity of the design. 
Of the just proportions of the human figure the artists of 
that country are totally ignorant, and their representations 
of the lower animals are not always clearly distinguishable, 
the one from the other. 

The Japanese appear to have attained considerable dex- 
terity in many of the arts; and even in painting the old 
Japan figures more nearly approach to beauty of style than 
is the ease with Chinese productions of a similar kind. 


Section IV. On Erruscan Art. 


We have now to consider the state of art among a most 
interesting people, whose origin and history are involved in 
obscurity, and whose early acquaintance with science has 
excited much astonishment among those who have searched 
the most deeply into the subject, and have traced their pro- 

ss by means of the beautiful and curious specimens of their 
works still extant. These are the Etruscans, respectin 
whom, most authors agree that they were not the ren = 
inhabitants of the land of Etruria, yet none are decided where 
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they came from, or who they were. The early works of the 
Etruscans are not superior to those of other nations, but, 
either through intercourse with Greece, or through the 
original genius of the people, they had attained to consider- 
able eminence in the arts before Rome was founded, for 
Pliny tells us that there were beautiful pictures at Ardea 
and Lanuvium, which were older than Rome. According 
to Winkelman the Etruscans were advanced in art even 
before the Greeks, and it was a tradition of the remote ages, 
that Dedalus flying from Minos settled in Etruria and first 
sowed the seeds of design. Heyne also says that before 
Rome was built, casting of metal, sculpture, and painting 
existed in Etruria anterior to any connection of the 
Etruscans with Greece. 

Very few relics of importance, such as should give evi- 
dence of their talents in art, had been discovered of this 
ancient people, until 1760 when tombs decorated with 
various designs were brought to light at Tarquinia, the 
capital city of ancient Etruria. Public attention does not 
appear to have been greatly excited by this event till the 
commencement of the present century, when private col- 
lections of Etruscan objects began to be formed and valued, 
and when fac-similes of pictorial decorations of tombs were 
publicly exhibited in London, with the monumental statues 
themselves. . Mrs. Hamilton Grey, in her interesting work 
on Etruria, describes her visit to this exhibition, previously 
to her departure for Italy, and expresses the astonishment 
which was naturally felt at the sight of objects of such size 
and grandeur as the colossal statues then before her, and 
which had lain undisturbed throughout so many ages. But 
as it is with the paintings of Etruria we are now concerned, 
we shall content ourselves with quoting her remarks on 
those which formed part of the same exhibition. “ Having 
seen these tombs, we were conducted up stairs into other 
small dark chambers, I think four in number but all sepa- 
rate from each other, and lighted in the same manner. 
They were without sarcophagus or ornament, but had 
described upon the walls a series of the most spirited and 
lively coloured paintings. In one was a Triclinium, a man 
and woman richly dressed being seated together as if pre- 
siding over some grand entertainment, with piles of vases 
and tazze near them, dancers, and players upon instruments 
on each side, and servants waiting to carry round viands and 
wine. In another chamber was a chariot race, in another, 
horses caparisoned, and dancers, in another, a fight, all 
expressed with a grouping and a spirit which was Greek, 
and a mannerism which was Egyptian.” Ona subsequent 
visit to Tarquinia itself, Mrs. Grey had an opportunity of 
inspecting many similar works. She was informed that the 
necropolis or burying-place of that city was computed to 
extend over sixteen square miles, and judging from the two 
thousand tombs which have been opened of late years, the 
number in all cannot be less than two millions! This is 
sufficient to give us an idea of the dense population of 
ancient Etruria, especially as this necropolis stands not alone, 
but is surrounded on all sides by cemeteries scarcely inferior 
to itself, one of which, (that of Castel d’Asso,) Mrs. Grey 
speaks of as having probably been the Westminster Abbe 
of Central Etruria. Of the great number of tombs which 
have of late years been excavated at Tarquinia, only nine 
ave preserved for the inspection of the curious. One of the 
most interesting though by no means the most important is 
the Camera del Morto, as it has been called, in allusion to 
the — which decorates its walls, “It exhibits,” says 
our authoress, “an affecting scene of domestic manners, the 


preparation of a dead body for its last resting-place, and the 


piety of the daughter and friends of the deceased. The 
paintings remain only on three walls of this chamber ; those 
on the side of the entrance, which consisted of fabulous 
animals, being obliterated. On entering we were struck 
with the graceful figure of a girl clad in a mantle and tunic, 
having jewelled ears, and pointed buskins, with hair di- 
shevelled, and in an attitude of grief, who performed the 
last sad offices for an aged man. He, venerable from his 
white hair and beard, is laid out on a bed of state, orna- 
mented with purple, and covered with a tunic which reaches 
midway down the leg, and is joined to a hood like that of 
modern friars coming over his head, which rests on a double 
pillow. To watch the last moments, as well as to close the 
eyes and mouth, to wash the body, and to anoint it, was 

ways the child’s office. And here she is assisted by a son, 
or some very near relation, who touches the knees of the 
corpse with his left hand, his right being raised to his head, 
with the expression of lively sorrow, while he bids his last 
adieu. A ent of an inscription is all that remains. 


MAGAZINE. 


The usage of the Etruscans to honour their dead with 
music and dancing is not here forgotten. The very chamber 
of death is not without this somewhat incongruous accom- 
paniment; while on the middle wall a dancer is introduced, 
who, to the sound of the flute, pours out a libation beside a 
large vase ornamented with fillets, placed in the centre of 
the picture ; and two more dancers are represented, one of 
whom is emptying a tazza.” 

Another tomb exhibited a very different scene; a luxu- 
rious and splendid entertainment formed the inappropriate 
subject for the decoration of the chamber of the dead. We 
have not space for the very interesting and elaborate des- 
cription of this and the other tombs, as given by Mrs. Grey, 
but the complicated nature of the representations on the 
walls give us no mean opinion of the school of Etruscan 
artists, as it regards the design and grouping of their sub- 
jects. The painting in the tomb we have alluded to, which 
is called the Grotta del Triclinio, fully displays the Etruscan 
magnificence in dress and furniture. Splendid festal dresses 
adorn the guests, the tables and couches have party-coloured 
coverings of great richness and beauty, vessels and cups of 
various forms load a sort of buffet at the side of the festal 
chamber, dancing-girls are present habited in dresses of the 
most splendid material, embroidered with minute stars, and 
adorned with party-coloured garnitures, and every appear- 
ance of luxury attends this funeral entertainment. A 
remarkable frieze of figures drawn in a very spirited manner 
but not shaded, and with colours scarcely distinguishable, is 
one of the objects of interest in the tomb called the Grotta 
del Cardinale. It consists of a procession of souls to judg- 
ment, and one of the groups evidently represents the state 
of a person, who, during his life had been of a doubtful 
character, much both of good and evil being attributed to 
him. He is dragged in a car before the judge by two 
winged genii, the one good, and the other evil, who are con- 
tending for the exclusive possession of him. In the eager- 
ness of dispute the car on They cannot draw it on, but 
remain stationary, to mark the uncertain character of the 
deceased. The genii in this procession all have wings, 
while the souls are without them: the evil genii are dis- 
tinguished from the good by being painted black. Mrs, 
Grey justly remarks that a visit to the tombs of heathenism 
brings home to us, with peculiar force, the consolations of 
Christianity. “To the uninformed Etruscan the passage 
from the seen to the unseen world was dark and uncertain ; 
he tried to dispel its gloom by the representation of festal 
gaiety and jocund revelry, by which he beguiled himself 
with the hope that the state of the departed soul was accu- 
rately represented. But that his efforts were unavailing to 
dispel doubts and care, is proved by the pictures in this and 
in the following tomb. Here we have the powers of good 
and evil, contending for one who knew nothing of an 
Almighty Mediator; and there we have the doleful repre- 
sentation of youth, beauty, and dignity, a prey to fiends, 
with no friendly power to pluck them from their grasp. 
How coinfortable, nay, how beautiful, do the most hack- 
neyed expressions in our churchyards seem, after a visit to 
the tombs of these men.” 

The above account of Etruscan paintings will be suffi- 
cient for our present purpose, and we may conclude by 
saying that the specimens left us of their art are many of 
them extremely beautiful in taste, design, expression, and 
drapery ; but we have little opportunity of judging of the 
colouring of the Etruscan i= as fresco, stucco, or dis- 
temper (the modes employed by this people) are adapted 
neither for depth nor for tone. The painted vases of 
Etruria are extremely beautiful, and the principles of design 
and proportion in them, are nearly the same as in the 
finest works of Greek sculpture. , 


Section V. Ancient GRECIAN Patntine. 


For our knowledge of the early state of art among the 
Greeks we are greatly indebted to Pliny, although that 
author was undoubtedly mistaken in attributing the origin 
of painting to Greece. Of the pee steps of the art 
in thet favoured land we can judge only by inference, for no 
production of the Grecian oseall remains to aid our judg- 
ment, and the opinions of ancient critics are not always satis- 
factory. We have, it is true, a regular and systematic 
account of early painting, but it has been objected that the 
oe pean advances follow each other in an order too arti- 

cial to represent faithfully the alternate failure and success, 
which usually attends the course of genius. The progress 
of the Greeks is said to be as follows. At firsi the mere 





outline was traced with a stylus or point. After a certain 
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time, the early artists, having drawn an outline ventured to 
colour it inside with black, as we do our profile figures. 
These paintings were called skiagrams, from two words sig. 
nifying “shade” and “to draw,” and the artists who could 
thus fill up a face or figure with black were looked upon 
aseminent men. After a time the method of producing 
effect by outlines only began to be understood, and this 
outline without shade was called a monogram, signifying 
“only to draw.” Next came the genius who was bold 
enough to venture upon positive colour. His name was 
Cleophantus of Corinth, and his mode a very simple one. 
He ground up a red brick, and used it in a first attempt at 
imitating the colour of human flesh. On his account the 
Greeks claimed the invention of colour, although the Chal- 
deans and the Egyptians had made paintings on their walls 
and tombs nearly a thousand years before. This discovery 
was called monochrom, or single-coloured: one colour having 
been employed, it naturally followed that others were soon 
obtained from different earths; so that polychrom, or many- 
coloured, became the title for the new style of art. e 
cannot here dwell on the nature of distemper, and encaustic 
painting, as practised by the Greeks, (for the latter subject 
we may refer our readers to a recent number of the Saturday 
Magazine,) but must proceed to notice the principal artists 
and their productions from the earliest times. 

We have already mentioned the artist to whom the 
invention of outline is ascribed by Pliny. The names 
of Ardices of Corinth, and of Telephanes of Sicyon, are 
associated with that of Cleophantus, but of their per- 
formances we have little notice, except an accusation of 
lian, applicable, no doubt, to this early period, that the 
artists were obliged to write underneath their wretched 
designs, “‘ This is a bull, this is a house, this is a tree.” 
Among the monochromatists or single-colour painters, Cimon 
the Cleenian appears to have far exceeded his fellows. 
He is said to have invented fore-shortening, and drawing 
objects at an angle. He varied the characters and forms of 
heads so as to make them looking up, or looking down, or 
turning aside; he also improved the draperies by giving 
them undulations and folds. Another great man of this 
period, was Polygnotus, the Greek national and monumental 
painter, who seems to have possessed a real love for his art, 
and to have been above all considerations of gain. The hall 
at Delphi and the portico at Athens were painted gratui- 
tously by him, and his disinterested conduct at length met 
with its proper acknowledgment in a decree of the Amphic- 
tyonic council, that he was henceforward to be maintained 
at the expense of Greece. From his time improvement 
was carried forward for half a century by Mycon, chiefly 
remarkable for his skill in representing horses; by the 
minute and accurate Dionysius of Colophon; by Aglaophon, 
famed for boldness and energy; by Evenor, the father of 
Parrhasius; and by Apollodorus the Athenian, who invented 
or perfected the knowledge of light and shade. Zeuxis im- 
proved his style so much by this knowledge as to excite the 
envy of Apoilodorus. According to cen “ the doors which 
Apollodorus opened Zeuxis boldly marched through, daring 
everything the pencil could do, and carrying it to the 
greatest glory.” This was about the 95th Olympiad. To 
Zeuxis is attributed the merit of introducing simplicity of 
composition, relying rather upon the perfection of a single 
figure to concentrate the interest, than upon the crowd of 
objects introduced by the earlier masters. He was equally 
simple in his colouring, using tivo, or at most four, pig- 
ments. After this artist came Parrhasius, who seems to 
have surpassed him in colouring, but whose works were 
many of them degraded by inlecency. Timanthes became 
celebrated on account of his representation of the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia in Aulis, which was full of touching expres- 
sion. In covering the face of tne father who was compelled 
to attend the sacrifice of his daughter, he appealed more 
strongly to the feelings, than if he had attempted to depict 
the grief-stricken countenance of the unhappy parent. 
Following Timanthes, were Eupompus, renowned for the 
splendour of his style, Aristides, the great master of expres- 
sion, Pamphilus, eminent for natural feeling and truth, and 
Soo, whose name is synonymous with perfection of 

nish. 

The age of Apelles witnessed both the glory and the 
decay of ancient art. This refined and accomplished artist 
was an eminent example of persevering industry, and not 
only painted assiduously, but wrote copiously on his art. 
His treatises were extant about the year 1100 of our era, 
and as they were probably illustrated with designs, their 
loss is much to be regretted. ‘The leading features of his 
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style were beauty and grace, and in these re he was 
followed by the greatest painters of his fags ie Bs is 
said to have been a very generous man, and one who readily 
acknowledged any points of superiority in others. Pliny has 
many anecdotes respecting this painter, from which we may 
select the following. Protogenes, also an excellent artist, 
was residing at Rhodes, and Apelles sailed to that island to 
pay him a visit. On his arrival he was disappointed to find 
the artist absent from home. An old woman showed him 
into the painting room, where he found a tablet with its wax 
ground ready for a picture, and taking up a brush, he drew an 
exquisite line in colour down the tablet. After his departure, 
Protogenes returned and was shown what had happened, and 
on contemplating the beauty of the form, he pers none other 
but Apelles could have executed so perfect a work. He 
then took a brush, and drew another still more refined, 
saying, “If the stranger call again, shew him this, and say 
that this is what he is seeking.” Apelles returned, and 
blushing to see himself outdone, took a brush, and drew a 
third, the refinement of which it was impossible to exceed. 
When Protogenes saw this, he confessed that he could carry 
the line no further. This tablet was preserved long after 
the death of both artists; and after the conquest of the 
Romans it was preserved in the palace of the Cwsars on the 
Palatine Hill. Pliny speaks of it as superior to all that 
could be found in the finest works though consisting of 
three lines only. What these lines were, it is now impos- 
sible to say, though Michel Angelo was of opinion that 
they must have represented the contour of some part of the 
body. The tablet was unfortunately destroyed at the same 
time with the palace where it was deposited. 

Apelles has been called the court-favourite of antiquity, 
since by his pleasing tact in portrait painting, he was 
enabled to seize on the- most agreeable expression of any 
sitter’s face, and to conceal, or to turn to advantage, its peculiar 
defects. This was the secret, doubtless, of his great popu- 
larity. “ There is no gratitude,” says Mr. Hazlitt, “ equal 
to the gratitude of being successfully painted. Kings bow to 
the unknown power of , wer their momentary expressions 
observed, seized, transferred, and fixed for ages, and whilst 
colours and canvass last, carried on, for the admiration of a 
distant age, when the existing one is past and forgotten. 
What can equal the gratitude of a woman to have her 
beauty preserved, while she is in her bloom, for the admi- 
ration of her children when age has shrivelled her form, or 
misfortune destroyed her happiness? The world may be . 
elevated, excited, roused, by the commemoration of the 
great deeds of ancestors or heroes ; but no sympathy is ever 
excited, and no personal vanities are ever so happily grati- 
fied by any class of painters, as by the great portrait-painter. 
The degree of imagination required is not of that irresistible 
kind which forces him to leave the model before him, usin 
it only to realise his own burning conceptions, so that al 
likeness of the individual is lost ; he requires no more than 
to retain in his mind the best expression of the individual 
before him to identify it on canvass. But it must be 
exactly like, or it is nothing. After the likeness is com- 
pleted, the sitter will have no objection to the highest 
degree of embellishment. There the great portrait-painter 
shews the degree of fancy wanted, and he that embellishes 
most, without losing resemblance, will be the most welcomed, 
as Apelles was, by the world.” 

The greatest work of Apelles seems to have been his 
Venus Anadyomene, but being painted on wood it was 
destroyed by insects in the time of Augustus. He began 
another, but died before its completion. It is mentioned as 
a proof of the reverence entertained for his talents, that 
although this painting was finished as far as the bust, and 
the remaining contours were also completed, no one would 
venture to touch the picture for the final stages of the 
figure. 

Of the other painters of this celebrated period, Asclepio- 
dorus was renowned for proportion, Nicomachus for skill 
of hand, and Theon for wild conceptions. Pansias and 
Euphranor appear to have been the gr atest encaustic 
painters. The former was celebrated for his skill in fore- 
shortening, as we learn from Pliny’s description of a_bull 
painted by him, which appeared to Project beyond the 
tablet. Metrodorus, Nicias, and Timomachus are the last 
we shall mention among the celebrated men of the finest 
period of Greek painting. 

The progress and decline of Grecian art which took 
place at the time we are now arrived at, has been already 
traced in our Supplement on Sculpture. We need therefore 
only allude to the probable causes why painting was not at 
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any period so completely national in Greece as the sister art, 
The general taste in Painting was not, as in Sculpture. 
formed and established by public and venerated monuments, 
and consequently the wholesome restraints of public opinion 
could not operate in an equal degree. The ambition and 
the talents of painters were not excited and directed by the 
nationality of their performances, nor was the standard of 
excellence formed until the severe purity of ancient taste 
had suffered a sad decline. Painting appears to have bee 
too soon abandoned to the caprice of private patronage and 
judgment, and could never compete with Sculpture, whose 
labours were publicly dedicated to the renown of the good, 
the learned, and the brave. One hundred and sixty-nine 
sculptors are mentioned by Pausanias, while he has only 
recorded the names of fifteen painters; and after three cen- 
turies of spoliation he found in Greece three thousand 
statues, not one of them a copy, while he describes only one 
hundred and thirty-one paintings. 

Grecian art has been divided into three periods ; the first 
being that previous to the time of Pericles ; the second that 
of Pericles himself, considered the highest and purest in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture; the third, or epoch of 
Alexander, the most refined, but prophetic of the em 
tion which followed. After this last period came the sub- 
jagation of the Greeks by the Roman power, and the 
seizure of their noblest works to adorn the capital of Italy. 


Section VI. Ancrent Roman Paintrina. 


The time at which painting began to be employed for the 
purposes of external and internal decoration in Rome, seems 
to have been that when, during the reign of the Tarquins, 
Etruria exercised so much influence over the arts of that 
city. But the first recorded specimen of Roman art was 
not executed until near two hundred years later, when one 
of the great and noble family of the Fabii painted the 
Temple of Health in such a manner, that the work was 
highly esteemed even after the introduction of Greek pic- 
tures. On account of this performance, the family of Fabii 
took the surname of Pictor. The painting was destroyed 
by fire, with the temple itself, in the reign of Claudius 
Cesar. About sixty years after the time of Fabius Pictor, 
lived a poet and tragedian, named Pacuvius, who is named 
as the great painter in the time of the republic. He painted 
the Temple of Hercules in the cattle market in Kome, 
and the pictures are said to have given dignity to the art 
itself. 

A singular use made of painting among the Romans is 
referred to in Mrs. Callcott’s Essays on the art. The inordi- 
nate love of military fame by which they were actuated, 
found a mode of gratification in this charming art; and it 
appears, that Valerius Maximus Messala was the first to 
adopt a practice of exhibiting pictures of his own actions 
which became afterwards pretty common, though con- 
demned by some of the chief men of the republic. Messala 
caused a picture to be hung up in the Porta, a pubic 
place, representing the battle of Messana, where he had van- 
quished both the Carthaginians and Hiero of Syracuse, who 
had joined his former enemies to resist the invasion of his 
country by the Romans. By the means of this picture, Mes- 
sala kept himself before the eyes of the people in the situa- 
tion best calculated to further his views whenever he should 
be a candidate for the magistracy. This picture told the story 
of his achievement to the best advantage, and was likely te 
engage the affections of the people on his behalf. These 
exhibitions were sometimes productive of injurious effects. 
The anger of Scipio Africanus was excited against his bro- 
ther, Lucius Scipio, because the latter exhibited a picture 
of the battle of Sardis, which won him the title of Asiaticus, 
but in which his nephew, the son of Africanus, was taken 
prisoner. Scipio Emilianus, again, was highly offended at 
the display of a sega of the taking of Carthage, exhi- 
bited in the market place by Lucius Hostilius Mancinus. 
It appears that Mancinus was the first to enter Carthage on 
the taking of the city, and on his return to Rome, being 
desirous of the consulship, he had a picture painted, repre- 
senting the strong situation of the town, with its fortifi- 
cutions, and all the machines employed in the attack and 
defence, besides the actions of the besiegers, in which, care 
was taken, that those of Mancinus should be most con- 
spicuous. This he hung up in the Forum, and, seating 
himself by it, he explained to the people all the parts of 
the picture, particularly those in which he was concerned, 
in such a manner, that he won their good will, and 
gained the consulship at the very next election. Painting: 
were employed in the same way by lawyers, in their 
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pleadings, and became the means of unduly swaying tlie 
opinions of the people. They were also carried about by 
persons who had suffered any loss or misfortune, to excite 
the sympathy of the benevolent. Though these represen- 


tations were probably rough in their style of execution, 
there must have been enough of individual likeness, and of 
correct grouping, to enable the people to recognise their 
this argues considerable skill on the part of 


meaning, an 
the painter. 

From the time of the consul Mummius foreign pictures 
were daily brought to Rome, and the public buildings of 
the city were hung with the works of Aristides, Apelles, 
and all the most fained artists of Greece. In the Temple of 
Peace was placed the most valued of all the works of Pro- 
togenes, 7.¢., the hunter Jalysus with his dogs and game. 
This picture was at Rhodes, where the artist lived, when 
Demetrius laid siege to the town, and it is said that he 
abstained from an attack which could not havo failed of 
being successful, lest in the confusion of the battle, the pic- 
ture should receive injury. The Cyclops of Timanthes, 
and the Scylla of Nichomachus, were also deposited in the 
Temple of Peace. Some of the most precious works of 
Zeuxis adorned the Temple of Concord and the private 
villas in Rome. 

The influx of beautiful statues and pictures at Rome 
during this period, was doubtless the cause of the partial 
revival of taste, and of the establishment of the numerous 
schools which sprung up throughout Italy. Yet we do not 
read of any artist whose name became illustrious. Ludius, 
of the time of Augustus, is spoken of as the first who decor- 
ated the walls of houses with representations of rural 
scenery ; Aurelius, Cornelius Pinus and Actius Priscus were 
employed by Vespasian to decorate some temples which he 
rebuilt ; but their pictures were of an inferior character, 
and have few pretensions to excellence. Great encourage- 
ment was given to artists in the time of the magnificent 
Hadrian. But with this emperor and the Antonines the 
prosperity of the arts ceased. Pliny tells us of an artist of 

retorian rank, Alterius Labeo, who in his time was very 
skilful in small works of painting, probably miniatures; 
the same author mentions among the last of ancient Italian 
painters, Turpilius, a noble Venetian, who painted at Ve- 
rona, in the first century of our era. It was during this 
first century that the great catastrophe occasioned by the 
eruption of Mount Vesuvius took ond when the cities of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were buried under vast showers 
of stones, ashes, and lava. Pompeii remained buried for 
sixteen hundred and seventy-six years. The first indica- 
tions of ruins were observed in 1689, but the excavations 
did not commence till 1755. Such works of art as were 
not portable, and were therefore necessarily left behind by 
the flying inhabitants, still remain as fresh as at the day of 
their disappearance, and the discovery of these cities has 
therefore greatly enlightened us with respect to Roman arts 
and customs. “Every one must be struck,” says Mrs, 
Callcott, “with the great disparity between the bronzes 
and marbles, and the pictures of Pompeii. Some of the bronze 
figures, and most of the furniture of that metal, are exqui- 
site in taste and execution, and many of the marbles are 
not far behind them. But the pictures ave of a very infe- 
rior character, generally speaking. Single figures there are 
of great beauty, and some arabesques elegantly designed ; 
but the groups are for the most part more like sculpture 
than painting; and the few landscapes are little better than 
those of the Chinese. ‘lo account for this in some measure, 
I would suggest, that the pictures we have found are merely 
the decorations of small private houses, and that they must 
have been executed late in thedecline of art, because the great 
earthquake which had destroyed the temples of Pompeii, 
but a few years before that eruption of the mountain which 
buried the town, must have shaken the stucco from the 
walls, and with it whatever specimens of art of a better 
time might have then existed. Besides, the inhabitants of 
Pompeii had, most of them, time to escape with their most 
precious moveables. Now if any of the residents at that 
smal] provincial town possessed any Greek pictures or others 
of value, they were painted on light wooden panels (larch 
or sycamore) and were easily removed, so that if not 
saved, they must have been consumed in the fields by the 
fiery showers that destroyed more persons without the gates 
of the town than within them. Hence I cannot think that 
the pictures of Pompeii furnish a fair criterion by which to 
judge of the real nature of antique painting, any more than 
the arabesques that have been found in the Roman baths 
and subterranean chambers of the palaces, which we can- 
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not suppose to have been the places where the choicest 
works of arts were placed,” 

Premising thus much, concerning the impropriety of 
judging of the Roman schools of painting in general by the 
specimens discovered at Pompeii, we proceed to notice 
some of the existing remains of art in that long buried 
city. Examples are found, in great number, of the 
walls of apartments being painted in a fanciful manner, 
and sometimes the method employed by the artist is 
very singular. The picture, though not in an ill state of 
preservation, and though to be seen at a convenient dis- 
tance, is quite undistinguishable on a nearer ys 0 
Sir W. Gell describes a painting of this kind in a chamber 
near the entrance of the Chalcidium. At a certain distance 
a town, a tent, and something like a marriage ceremony, 
might be perceived ; but which vanished into an assemblage 
of apparently unmeaning blots, so as to entirely elude the 
skill of the artist who was endeavouring to copy it at the 
distance of three or four feet, Another picture of the same 
kind was visible in the chamber of the Perseus and An- 
dromeda. An entire farm-yard, with animals, a fountain, 
and a beggar, seemed to invite the antiquary to a closer 
inspection, which only produced confusion and disappoint- 
ment, and proved that the picture could not be copied, 
except by a painter possessing the skill and touch of the 
original artist. A house of the minor class, yet remarkable 
for the paintings with which it was adorned, was visited by 
Mayois in 1812. He copied two of them, and shortl 
after that time the plaster detaching itself from the wall, 
they fell, and were destroyed, The subject of one of them 
was taken from the Odyssey, and represents Ulysses and 
Circe, at the moment when the hero, having drunk of the 
charmed cup, draws his sword and advances to avenge his 
companions. The goddess, terrified, makes her submission 
at once, as described by Homer, while her two attendants 
fly in alarm. Circe uses the very gesture of supplication 
so constantly described by Homer, as she sinks on her 
knees, extending one hand to clasp the knees of Ulysses, 
with the other endeavouring to touch his beard. In a 


house called Casa Carolina, because it was excavated in the 
presence of Queen Caroline, the paintings were found in 
good preservation, though they have rapidly decayed since 


that period. Two of them are engraved in Sir W. Gell’s 
work, One of them is explained to be either Diana and 
Endymion, or Venus and Adonis, A youth, whose head is 
encircled with rays of light, is sitting down holding two 
spears; a female figure of great beauty is approaching him, 
and between themis Hymenwith his torch and palm-branch, 
The female is rather scantily dressed, but richly ornamented 
with ear-rings, necklace, armiets, and bracelets. The other 
poe represents Perseus and Andromeda after the hero 

s slain the monster. He holds behind him something 
like a skull, which is probably intended for Medusa’s head, 
and his double-pointed sword lies beside him on the ground, 
Andromeda is in full costume, and wears a white tunic, 
with a blue peplum or large wrapper. 

The house of the female dancers in the street of Hercu- 
laneum, is remarkable for the beauty of its paintings. 
Among them are four elegant figures of female dancers, 
from which the house receives its name, Another repre- 
sents a figure reposing on the borders of a clear lake, sur- 
rounded by villas and palaces, on the bosom of which a 
flock of ducks and wild fowl areswimming. The Fudlonica, 
or scouring-house, had its walls adorned by a very inter- 
esting series of paintings, where the various processes con- 
nected with fulling and scouring cloth are admirably illus- 
trated. The house of the tragic poet, and the houses of the 
great and little fountains, excited a great sensation at the 
time of their discovery, not so much for their extent, as on 
account of the beauty and richness of their decorations. 
In the former dwelling was found a painting that has been 
esteemed one of the most beautiful specimens of ancient 
art that has descended to modern times. The subject is 
Achilles delivering Briseis to the heralds. It is thus de- 
scribed by Sir W. Gell: —* The scene seems to take place 
in the tent of Achilles, who sits in the centre. Patroclus, 
with his back towards the spectator, and with a skin of 
deeper red, leads in from the left the lovely Briseis in a 
long and floating veil of apple-green. Her face is beautiful, 
and, not to dwell upon the archness of her eye, it is evident 
that the pouting of her ruby lip was imagined by the 
painter as one of her most bewitching attributes. Achilles 
presents the fair one to the heralds on the right; and his 
attitude, his manly beauty, and the magnificent expression 
of his countenance, are inimitable. The tent seems to be 
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divided by a drapery about breast-high, and of a sort of 
dark bluish-green, like the tent itself. Behind this stand 
several warriors, the golden shield of one of whom, whether 
intentionally or not on the part of the painter, forms a sort 
of glory round the head of the principal hero. It is pro- 
bably the copy of one of the most celebrated pictures of 
antiquity, hen first discovered, the colours were fresh, 
and the flesh particularly had the transparency of Titian. 
It suffered much and unavoidably, during the excava- 
tion, and something from the means taken to preserve it, 
when a committee of persons qualified to judge, had de- 
cided that the wall on which it was painted was not in a 
state to admit of its removal in safety, At length, after 
an exposure of more than two years, it was thought better 
to attempt to transport it to the studii at Naples, than to 
suffer it entirely to disappear from the wall. It was accord- 
ingly removed with success in the summer of 1826, and it 
is hoped that some remains of it may exist to posterity.” 

In the same house is a representation on a white ground 
of the combat between the Greeks and Amazons. Some 
of the female warriors are in chariots, some on horses, and 
they are armed with bows, shields, and battle-axes, They 
are clothed in blue, green, and purple draperies, and are 
represented in violent action. The men are distinguished 
by wearing helmets, while the women have the head bare, 
These figures are more remarkable for their spirited com- 
position, than for accuracy of drawing. A very beautiful 
production ornaments a chamber in this house, called, from 
the subject of the picture, the chamber of Leda. Pictures 
of Venus and Cupid, of Ariadne, and of the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, also serve to increase the interest attached to 
this dwelling. 

At the north-east angle of the Forum, stands an edifice 
called the Pantheon, which contains several paintings 
worthy of notice. The designs are well composed and the 
colours brilliant. One of the most interesting is that of a 
female artist, holding in one hand an oval white palette, 
apparently of silver, in the other, brushes Samed with 
several colours, Her five fingers appear to grasp the 
palette, through as many holes perforated in the metal. 

he paintings, for the most part, consist of architectural 
compositions of long aérial columns, vistas seen through 
doorways, showing the ornamented ceilings, a variety of 
figures and borders of flowers generally painted in dazzling 
colours, among which, bright vermilion, jet black, deep 
crimson, azure blue, and bright yellow, prevail to form the 
ground, A variety of mixed tints are added to these, which 
consist principally of light greys, pink, purple, and green, 
In the centre of compartinents formed by the arabesques, his- 
torical subjects are painted, The subject of one is the return 
of Ulysses in disguise to Ithaca, and his meeting with Pene- 
lope, as recorded in the nineteenth book of the Odyssey. The 
picture represents the queen inquiring of the supposed men- 
dicant stranger for tidings of Ulysses, She is clothed in a 
viclet coloured robe, and a white mantle, or perhaps a species 
of veil, She holds the materials for spinning in her hands, 
Ulysses has a white tunic, and a yellow chlaymis or pales. 
The attendant Eurynome is also represented. The dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of this painting is said to be its 
total absence of affectation, There is not that strong 
effect of light and shadow employed in modern painting, 
for though the picture is shaded it is only to a depth that 
might exist in the opem air. The following remarks of 
Sir W. Gell, made in connection with the painting we refer 
to, are interesting and important:—“It is of consequence 
to preserve everything which can convey to us the concep- 
tions which the ancients themselves formed on the subjects 
connected with poetry and history, before dress and manners 
had undergone that complete change which took place 
soon after the general introduction of Christianity, By 
collecting the materials which Pompeii and Herculaneum 
have already furnished, and may hereafter supply, we shall 
probably, ere long, have the means of forming editions of 
the writers of antiquity, and decorating our classical and 
mythological dictionaries with figures and_ illustrations 
which the ancients themselves might have approved, but 
which have hitherto been attempted in vain.” 

In the house of the Questor, otherwise called the house 
of the Dioscuri, or sons of Jupiter, there are some excellent 
paintings of figures, among which we may notice that of 
Jupiter seated on his throne, and crowned by Victory, 
attired in her usual flying drapery and with $.C. on her 
shicld. The figure represented in our frontisj,ece a.so 
represents Victory, but differs materially from that of 
which we have just spokea. It is conjectured that the 
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genius of Rome may patty be intended by this elegant | 


figure, as the globe in her hand rm y ": understood to sig- 
nify. The trophy in her left hand proves the goddess to be 
of Roman, and not of Grecian invention. The globe does 
not bear any representation of oceans or continents, but is 
mercly marked with a few indistinct touches. 


From the preceding account it will be evident, that | 


although the iaults of the paintings at Pompeii taken as a | 
| the beautiful Armenian blue, so precious, that kings sent 


| presents of it to each other. 


whole may be numerous, as it respects accuracy of per- 
spective and other important particulars, still there is 
sufficient beauty in many of the groups and single figures, 
to make these remains of ancient art important to those 
who wish to study the grouping and composition of the 
ancients, and tu render them worthy of their most attentive 
consideration. 

Mrs. Callcott mentions the discovery of two very beau- 
tiful specimens of antique painting, found in a vineyard 
near Rome in 1823, which seem to corroborate her opinion 
that the pictures scattered through the Italian provinces 
were generally inferior to those belonging to Rome itself or 
the immediate neighbourhood. One of these was the half 
figure of a boy, with a double flute; broad in colour and 
effect, and round and fine in form, somewhat resemblin, 
one of the Venetian frescoes, particularly those of Pau 
Veronese.. The other was a Ganymede, very beautiful in 
form, and remarkable for the effect of light and shadow. 
The light in this painting is described as falling principally 
on the body of Ganymede in the centre, and illuminating 
the blue sky on the left; but a low light stone altar is 
placed on the right to balance it. Over the altar an eagle 
with outstretched wings is dark, and the shadow is con- 
tinued behind the lower part of the figure of the boy by a 
purple mantle. 


Section VII. Marertats EMPLOYED IN THE PAINTINGS 
OF THE ANCIENTS, 


The ancients painted principally upon wood, of which we 
find the larch, the cornel, the cedar, the cypress, the holly, 
the sycamore, and the box-tree, mentioned by ancient wri- 
ters. The boards or tablets were prepared with a thin 
ground of chalk and size of some kind. Linen cloth or 
canvass was also employed to paint upon, but we have no 
direct evidence of its use before the reign of Nero. Parch- 
ment, ivory, and plaster were the other materials. With 
respect to the pigments employed by the ancients, the 
greater number are employed still. It is commonly believed 
that only four colours were known in the time of Apelles, 
and that these were white and black, and red and yellow 
ochres. This belief is founded on an expression in Pliny 
to that effect, but when we find Pliny himself describing 
the Venus Anadyomene of Apelles, as rising from a green 
or azure ocean, under a bright blue sky, we are at once 
undeceived on this point. Other authors lead us to the 
conclusion, that so mony and so beautiful were the ancient 
pigments, that it is doubtful whether modern science has 
In the Egyptian 


given us any advantage in this respect. 
catacombs, long before the time of the great painters of 
Greece, blues and greens are as commonly found as yellows 


and reds. And we know that in the time of Moses, scarlet, 
red, blue, and purple, were the colours employed in the 
furniture of the ark of the covenant, and the vestments of 
the priests. 

Of the white colouring matters, the ceruse, or white lead 
of modern painters, was known to the ancients, but could 
not have been so valuable to them, unless they had some 
oils, or vehicles of that nature, wherewith to apply it, for 
it turns black when used in water or fresco painting. A 
natural earth from Egypt, Crete, and Cyrene, was much 
valued ; a very fine pigment was also made of chalk ground 
with the white glass of which rings and other ornaments 
were made, and therefore called annulare. The finest de- 
scription of lime was used, repeatedly washed, and beaten, 
and then formed into cakes which were dried in the sun, 

The Romans divided colours into two classes, florid and 
grave, and we may adopt this division in speaking of the 
ancient pigments. The florid colours were the more valu- 
able, and appear to have been cinnabar, minium, armenium, 
purpurissum, indicum, ostrum, chrysocolla. 

Vermilion, called in its rough state cinnabar, is the 
most brilliant and valuable red, and appears to have had 
something of a sacred character in the estimation of the 
Romans, since the first duty of a censor, in entering upon 
his office, was to paint Jupiter’s face with vermilion, and 
ihe faces of all the gods were adorned in a similar manner. 
Theophrastus tells us, that Callias, an Athenian, calcined 





it, and brought it to its very fine colour. Minium, or red 
lead, is often confounded with native cinnabar,. but is 
decidedly inferior in quality, and blackens on exposure to 
light and air, unless secured by strong varnishes. Arme- 
nium, purpurissum, indicum, or indigo, and ostrum, were 
different shades of blue, the first being the splendid 
colour now called ultra-marine. Theophrastus says that 
one of the kings of Egypt invented the method of making 


The lapis lazuli, from which 
the colour is obtained, is found in Siberia and on the 
borders of Persia, as well as in China, where the prepara- 
tion of the colour has long been known. Some of the ancient 
imitations of this beautiful colour were composed of earth, 
boiled with woad, or indigo. Several lumps of a deep blue 
substance, found in the baths of Titus, were analyzed by 
Sir Humphrey Davy, and were found to be a frit made by 
means of soda, and coloured with oxide of copper. Powdered 
and mixed with chalk, they produced tints exactly corre- 
sponding with the blues still preserved on the walls of the 
same baths. Indigo was introduced into the West from 
India, not long before Pliny’s time, and was immediately 
adopted for shadows and strong lines. All the ancient 
greens examined by Davy, proved to be combinations of 
copper, and there is every reason to believe that the native 
chrysocolla was carbonate of copper. The name of chryso- 
colla (gold-glue), was wali 5 derived from the green 
powder used by goldsmiths as solder, into which copper 
entered. 

The austere colours were more numerous than the florid, 
Of the red earths, Sinopis, brought from the city of Sinope 
in Pontus, was much esteemed. The red grounds at Pom- 
peii and elsewhere were made with this colour. It is now 
sold in our shops as Armenian bole, and is used in some 
manufactures. There wasa red colour used by the ancients 
especially to represent blood, and from their account of it, 
they were evidently ignorant or its origin. They described 
it as produced by the mixed blood of elephants and dragons 
in their deadly fights. ‘This is probably the same substance 
still called dragon’s blood, the resin of the Draceno draco 
of Linneus. Sandaracha was a substance found in gold 
and silver mines, varying between red and yellow. There 
was also a paler sort of sandaracha, which, with orpiment, 
or sulphuret of arsenic, and the several ochres, made up 
their different yellows. The Attic and Gallic ochres were 
pale, but many of those found in the hills near Rome were 
darker, and their tints were still farther deepened by burning. 
Several of the ochres when burnt assume a reddish hue. 
The blacks used by the ancients appear to have been the 
soot collected from burning such substances as resin or 
pitch. Black was also obtained from a peculiar earth, and 
from the blood of the cuttle fish. Atramentum was the 
name given to the best kinds of black—Kalcanthon, to the 
vitriolic black, only used for staining wood. Two kinds 
of blue were formed with a sand procured in Egypt, 
Scythia, and Cyprus, which was dyed with the juice of 
herbs. These blues were called respectively ceruleum 
and lomentum. 

In concluding our notice of this subject we employ the 
language of Sir Humphrey Davy :—“ It appears that the 
Greek and Roman painters had almost all the same colours 
as those employed by the great Italian masters, at the period 
of the revival of the arts in Italy. They had indeed the 
advantage over them in two colours, the Vestorian or Egyp- 
tian azure, and the Tyrian or marine purple. 

“The azure, the red and yellow ochres, and the blacks, 
are the colours which seem not to have changed at all in 
the ancient fresco paintings. The vermilion is darker 
than recently made Dutch cinnabar, and the red lead is 
inferior in tint to that sold in the shops. The greens in 
general are dull. Massicot and orpiment were probably 
among the least durable of the ancient colours. 

“If red and yellow ochres, blacks and whites, were the 
colours most employed by Protogenes and Apelles, so are 
they likewise the colours most employed by Raphael and 
Titian in their best style. The St. John and Venus in the 
gallery at Florence, offer striking examples of pictures in 
which all the deeper tints are evidently produced by red 
and yellow ochres, and carbonaceous substances.” 
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